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Recently the National Association released to all of its members two important reports 
prepared by its advisory committee on vocal education — namely, (a) “Fundamental 
Requirements for Teachers of Singing” and (b) a comprehensive schedule covering the 
“First Three Lecture Series in a Program of Extension Courses for Teachers of Singing.” 


Since then the members of the executive 
committee have been considering plans for 
the most effective channels through which 
this program could be put into actual oper- 
ation. It became obvious that for the full 
realization of such a broad, comprehensive 
and continuing educational program, the 
organization of many local study groups 
throughout the eight regional districts was 
essential. Also, that this was most difficult 
to accomplish in national meetings and 
that the procedure must necessarily be in 
the nature of a slow but steady process of 
planning and execution. Furthermore, that 
all plans decided upon must be adaptable 
to local conditions. 


Workshop Meeting 

However, the desirability of making 
an early attempt in implementing the 
program in order that a working test 
might be made as to procedures, etc., Indi- 
ana University, through the earnest and 
successful efforts of our member William 
E. Ross, has generously offered its co- 
operation in arranging such an experiment, 
as previously announced in the March- 
April issue of The Bulletin. The national 
executive committee has authorized the 
plan and before the receipt of this issue of 
The Bulletin, each member of the associ- 
ation will have received the interesting 
brochure containing complete details of the 
National Association’s Workshop Meeting. 

While it is understood that attendance 
undoubtedly will be limited to members 
living in the general neighborhood of the 
University, this notice is sent to all Asso- 
caition members in the hope that some 
from more distant parts of the country may 
be able to attend, and also to emphasize 
the importance of starting our educational 
program. 


Any member of the National Association 
is eligible to attend. Also, as a part of the 
experimental plan, any young teacher, not 
eligible to association membership be- 
cause of lack of five years continuous 
teaching experience, may apply if he or 
she is sponsored by one of our members. 

A report on this Workshop Meeting, the 
first of its kind in the history of our pro- 
fession, will be made available in a sub- 
sequent issue of The Bulletin. 

The experience gained and the conclu- 
sions drawn from it should be of inesti- 
mable value to all of us in the setting up 
of similar programs in the various dis- 
tricts. The Association educational pro- 
gram is, at the moment, one of our most 
important projects. It can have a decid- 
ing influence in strengthening the organ- 
ization and preparing it for any future 
eventualities. 

Because of the great value and com- 
pleteness of the agenda scheduled for the 
Workshop Meeting, the program of class 
lessons is reprinted below. 


Comparative Pedagogy. A laboratory 
period in which members of the work- 
shop are given specific pedagogy prob- 
lems to present and demonstrate. 


Repertoire. Complete lists of English, 
American, French, German and Italian 
song literature and appraisal. 


Phonetics. The phonetic alphabet and its 
application to vocal problems. Appli- 
cation to American and Foreign Dia- 
lects and foreign language study. Dr. 
Harold S. Whitehall, Chairman of 
Linguistics, Indiana University. 


(Continued on Page 7) 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 
(The seventh in a series) 
My dear Colleagues: 

Your President would like to thank the 
officers and members of our Association 
for the many messages of good will and 
encouragement received during his recent 
illness. The manner in which the business 
of the Association went forward without 
even the loss of a step, is something in 
which we can take great pride. Especial 
appreciation is due to Mr. Homer G. Mowe, 
our first vice-president, and to the entire 
executive committee for their efficient, 
prompt and willing service to the needs of 
the Association. Your president is sincerely 
grateful and hopes to be able to serve the 
Association further in the realization of its 
various aims. 

The vigor and vitality of our association 
is constantly being made evident by the 
various activities springing up in all parts 
of the country. Enthusiastic members are 
finding that the true rewards of member- 
ship are found in active participation in 
various parts of our program. Regional 
meetings are proving so popular and suc- 
cessful, that they are developing into per- 
manent local chapters functioning under 
an official charter of the National Associ- 
ation. Following the lead of Boston and 
Los Angeles, both Chicdgo and Minne- 
apolis are consideririg organization. A re- 
cent regional meeting in New York was 
a tremendous success, and as a result of 
both this and the Boston activity, there has 
been a sharp rise in Eastern District mem- 
bership. 

The Scuthwestern District is planning a 
full scale convention to be held in Okla- 
homa City in October; and of course the 
second National Convention of the MTNA 
and associated bodies to be held in San 
Francisco August 17th to the 21st again 
finds us presenting four vocal forums for 
the MTNA, and a fine Regional meeting of 
the California-Western District. Several 
National officers and a considerable num- 
ber of members from all parts of the coun- 
try plan to be in attendance. 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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RESONATION* 
By 
KENNETH N. WESTERMAN 
‘Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The phenomenon of resonance has been 
a subject for speculation, controversy and 
guess work throughout the history of 
voice teaching. Only during the last half 
century has there been adequate ma- 
chinery for its examination, and only re- 
~cently have enough proven facts been re- 
ported to warrant an interpretation of 
those facts. The very existence-of our pro- 
fession depends on its emotional appeal, 
and it is hard, therefore, to hold oneself 
to proven facts and their interpretation 
when discussing techniques for voice de- 
velopment. 

To a singer the static term “resonance” 
only expresses what he hears and feels in 
a tone which he has produced. The active 
term “resonation” becomes necessary if 
we are considering the student as a pro- 
ducer and the muscle actions which he 
uses to produce a freely resonated tone. 

Space limits do not permit us to make a 
‘full explanation of the attributes of sound. 
(See Bartholomew’s “Acoustics of Music.”) 
Stated briefly, what we call sound waves 
are ripples of condensed air made by some 
vibrating body, traveling about 1,100 feet 
per second, reflecting from hard surfaces, 
reverberating in cavities or structures, or 
being absorbed in some types of material. 
When sound waves are reenforced in a 
cavity, or set a structure in sympathetic 
vibration, we say that they are resonated, 
for the resulting tone is much stronger 
than the tone at its source. This phenome- 
non of resonance—a re-sonance or the re- 
sounding of a sound wave on itself—when 
accomplished with complete freedom of 
muscle action in voice emergence, in- 
creases the tone in volume and saves en- 
ergy at the source. 

To understand resonation of the human 
voice, we must know the action of the 
larynx in the production of tone vibra- 
tions. Beyond any reasonable doubt, tone in 
the human voice is produced by a series of 
puffs of condensed air made in the larynx 
by the vocal lips as they are forced open 
by breath pressure from air in the lungs. 
These ripples of condensed air travel in all 
directions from their sources. They can do 
four things: be reflected by hard surfaces; 
reverberate within a cavity; be trans- 
mitted through tissues to bony structures, 
setting them in vibration; or be absorbed 
in tissues that through muscle tensions be- 
come poor for transmission. These vibra- 
tions travel through the moisture filled 
cavities of the throat, mouth, and nose ata 
rate of speed even above 1100 feet per 
second, for water carries sound waves 
faster than air. In this connection one 
should remember that the muscles of the 


human body are well over 50% water and 
that the brains, which fill the largest cavi- 
ty of the skull, are over 90% water. Tone 
production without tense muscles in the 
throat, tongue and mouth, allows the vi- 
brations to be transmitted to all the bony 
structures of the upper part of the body 
and head through the positioning muscle 
attachments of the larynx and hyoid bone 
(tongue bone) as well as through the walls 
of the throat, mouth and nasal cavities. 
Muscle tensions which create a cavity with 
hard surfaces tend to keep the tone vibra- 
tions confined to that cavity and to give 
the tone a quality determined by that cavi- 
ty’s vibration rate. No research with ca- 
daver material, however well done, can 
be of any significance in the field of reso- 
nation, for with the water content gone, 
human flesh becomes leather-like and ab- 
sorbs tone instead of transmitting it. 


In view of the above, it is apparent that 
there can be resonance above the level of 
the roof of the mouth with the nasal port 
(the uvula and soft palate door to the 
nose) either opened or closed, by trans- 
mission through tissue and structures. 
Resonation of the bony structures of the 
head, however, is more full and complete 
with an open nasal port giving direct trans- 
mission to the nasal passages. One must 
not confuse nasalized singing with nasal 
twang. Nasalization increases strength of 
the fundamental tone, adding a dark 
warmth, while nasal twang results from 
blocked nasal passages, not from their 
free use. 

When one sings there are two resona- 
tions going on at the same time, the reso- 
nation of the pitch tone and the reso- 
nation of the vowel form being sung on 
that pitch. Whether we accept the theory 
of vowel formants as inharmonic relation- 
ships of the fundamental tone (pitch tone) 
or as overtones or upper partials of the 
fundamental tone, we must have simple 
physiological techniques for developing 
the full resonation of both. There has been 
much speculation, not only by teachers of 
voice but by physicists and sound engi- 
neers, as to where in the human body 
these two resonations take place. The 
writer, in his own research, has found 
overwhelming evidence that increase in 
nasalization (the long tube of pharynx, 
naso-pharynx and nose) results in increase 
in strength of fundamental tone, and that 
increase in oralization (mouth resonance) 
results in increase in strength of the 
vowel formant. In perception, increase in 
strength of fundamental tone is increase in 
what we have called “dark” tones, while 
increase in strength of vowel formant is 
increase in what we have called “white” 
tones. Too much nasalization results in 
“dull,” “smothered” tones in perception, 
while too much oralization results in what 


we call in perception “shrill” or “strident” 
singing. A fully resonant tone seems al- 
ways to be the result of what the singer 
experiences as the greatest. freedom in 
muscle action. 


When one accepts the fact that tone 
produced at the vocal cords is a series of 
explosive puffs, all known facts concern- 
ing phonation and resonation take their 
places without controversy. The rate of 
puffs per second gives what in perception 
we call the pitch of the tone. Breathy tones 
or clear tones become loose or firm puffs 
respectively; the clearer the tone, the more 
firmly the vocal cords are held together 
and the sharper the puffs. Because of lack 
of resistance at the vocal cords on breathy 
tones the muscle adjustments for high 
and low pitches become more difficult. We 
also see that in the production of tone at 
the vocal lips, both inharmonic and har- 
monic laws are in force, for although the 
individual puffs have all the inharmonic 
elements of the noise of an explosion, the 
series of puffs which makes an A-440 or 
any other pitch creates a fundamental 
tone which, in its resonation, is capable of 
reenforcement throughout a regular series 
of overtones and upper partials. In the writ- 
er’s thinking, all harmonic, inharmonic, 
and vowel formant theories are not only 
probable but possible with the human 
voice, in any singer who has complete 
freedom and flexibility in the muscle ac- 
tions of phonation, resonation and articu- 
lation. 


The work of Secord has shown that the 
larynx rises to produce high pitches and 
lowers to produce low pitches. This posi- 
tioning involves muscle actions which not 
only change the position of the larynx but 
of the tongue, soft palate, uvula and walls 
of the throat. If this positioning is done 
with tense muscle actions, the voice is 
literally held or placed, for the hard sur- 
faces created by tensions act either as hard 
surfaced cavity resonators or as reflectors 
of the sound waves produced by the series 
of puffs. If this positioning is done by the 
easiest possible muscle actions, then there 
can be not only resonation of the cavities 
through which the sound vibrations travel, 
but there also occurs the phenomenon of 
sound transmission through the muscles 
and tissues to other cavities and to the 
complete bony structure of the upper part 
of the body, which furnishes sound board 
resonation in addition to the resonation of 
the cavities through which the sound has 
traveled. 


It must be kept constantly in mind that 
both tone and resonation are the result of 
muscle action, not muscle action the result 
of tone, and that no tone can be changed 
in resonation without changing the muscle 
actions that produced the resonance. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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REGIONAL 


NEWS — 


FROM ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


& The inspirational value and importance of district and local meetings and conferences cannot be over-stressed, Member contact and friendly 


on the parts of all to extend fundamental knowledge and raise the standards of vocal teaching throughout the nation. 


discussions of topics and questions relating to the every-day routine of vocal education and pedagogy result in new and more intensive efforts 7 


EASTERN DISTRICT 

A most successful meeting of the East- 
ern District of the National Association 
was held at the Women’s National Repub- 
ican Club, New York City, on April 30, 1949. 
An enthusiastic group gathered in the 
attractive auditorium for the afternoon 
session. Registration records showed 80 
members and 33 guests in attendance. 


Afternoon Session 
Meeting was called to order by Romley 


Fell, regional governor, who presided dur- 


ing the afternoon. Mr. Fell gave a genial 
welcome to the members and guests and 
issued a special greeting to those who had 
come from a long distance. 

The report of the fourth annual meet- 
ing held June 17, 1948 at the Griffith Music 
Music Foundation Auditorium, Newark, 
New Jersey, was read by the secretary. 
This report was approved and placed on 
file. 

Mr. Fell introduced Mr. Homer G. Mowe, 
First Vice-President of the National Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Mowe brought a message 
from the President of the Association, 
Mr. Richard DeYoung, along with the 
news of his recent illness and present fine 
recovery. Mr. Mowe stressed the impor- 
tance of members’ meeting together and 
especially the effectiveness of small meet- 
ings throughout the country. The success 
of the long term project of supplemental 
education for teachers of singing, he add- 
ed, rests in the long run on the individual 
interest. and initiative and on the activi- 
ties both of large and small groups. Mr. 
Mowe stressed the great benefit to all 
members and groups insthe association re- 
sulting through their active participation 
in the educational, cultural, and musical 
program created by the advisory commit- 
tee on vocal education. 

Mr. Leon Carson, Past President of the 
National Association, was the next speak- 
er. He told of the splendid work which Mr. 
Mowe has done in assuming, as first vice- 
president, the duties of the president dur- 
ing Mr. DeYoung’s illness. He congratu- 
lated the committee of arrangements on 
the success of this meeting. In conclusion 
Mr. Carson read messages of greeting 
from President DeYoung and from Mr. 
Hadley R. Crawford, regional governor 
of the Northern District. 

National Treasurer Carl Gutekunst 
spoke briefly, commending the members 
of the Eastern District as a most efficient 
dues-paying group. 

Mr. Fell introduced Miss Gertrude 
Tingley, vice-president of the Boston 


Chapter of the National Association. Miss 
Tingley told in entertaining and con- 
structive fashion the story of the newly 
formed Boston Chapter: First, of her own 
feeling as a teacher of voice, of aloneness 
“like Robison Crusoe”, then the receiving 
and sending in of her application to the 
National Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing and subsequently her enthusiasm after 
attending her first meeting of the Associ- 
ation. Miss Tingley described the planning 
with our regional officers, Dr. Houghton, 
Mr. Fell, and Mr. Gerry, the forming of 
a small committee, and the hours of 
ground work which culminated in the 
present Boston Chapter as well as the 
splendid spirit which exists today among 
the members. 


Mr. Dolf Swing of the Julliard School of 
Music, New York, was the next speaker. 
His topic was “Communication”. He 
stressed the need of psychological under- 
standing and mental contact between 
teacher and pupil, and of the necessity of 
varying explanations for each individual 
pupil. He urged simple phraseology and 
the use of terms which pupils understand. 

Mr. Fell then introduced Miss Vera 
Curtis formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Her subject was “Training the 
Voice for Opera”. Miss Curtis enumerated 
the many requirements for a successful 
opera career,—such as a better than aver- 
age voice, good health, enthusiasm, emo- 
tional balance, personal integrity — then 
went on to tell of the necessary training of 
voice and body in expressiveness. She 
stressed the need of the acquiring of the 
small roles in opera as well as the great 
roles, and of learning all with exactness. 
She concluded, “We must perfect our- 
selves, for when we are on the stage we 
are alone, we sing alone.” 

Mr. Leon Carson then spoke in behalf 
of the report of the National Association’s 
advisory committee on vocal education. In 
their recommendation for an educational 
program for presently active teachers of 
singing the first lecture suggested is “The 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Vocal 
Tract”. Mr. Carson stated that he was 
happy to announce that the Eastern Dis- 
trict was the first district to present this 
initial lecture in the field by including it 
in the agenda for this meeting. He then 
introduced Robert Pollock, M.D., Instruc- 
tor of Anatomy, Under-graduate and Post- 
graduate, New York Medical College. Dr. 
Pollock lectured for nearly an hour on this 
subject, bringing a clear picture of the 
physical make-up of the vocal instrument 


and a keen, fresh approach to the use of it. 
At the close of his lecture questions flew 
thick and fast, and it was with difficulty 
that the presiding officer finally brought 
this splendid afternoon session to a close. 

During the intermission period of 6 to 
8 o’clock dinner was served in the restau- 
rant to the many who desired to eat at 
the club. 


Evening Session 

At 8:15 a vocal clinic was held, with Dr. 
Victor Alexander Fields serving as chair- 
man and with a panel consisting of Grace 
Leslie, Connecticut College for Women and 
also of New York City; William S. Brady, 
New York City, and Justin Williams of 
Baltimore, Md. Walter Golde was the ef- 
ficient accompanist for the young singers 
appearing before the clinic. It proved to 
be an evening of benefit, during which 
many questions were asked and answers 
given. Arthur Gerry, representative-at- 
large, Eastern District, made introductory 
remarks in presenting the clinic chairman 
and panel members to the audience. 


BOSTON CHAPTER ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual dinner meeting of the newly 
organized chapter of NATS was held May 
25 at the College Club of Boston. President 
Albert Edmund Brown introduced Boris 
Goldovsky and Miss Grace Leslie as the 
guest speakers. 

A question period was held after Mr. 
Goldovsky’s talk. Miss Leslie gave an inter- 
esting resume of the “Ideals and Accom- 
plishments to date of the National Associ- 
ation”. Chapter Treasurer Charles Pearson 
reported on his visit to the Eastern Dis- 
trict meeting held in New York April 30. 
Vice-President Gertrude Tingley, George 
S. Dane and others also spoke. 

The business meeting held after the 
dinner attended by members of the Bos- 
ton Chapter was productive of changes in 
certain of the by-laws. The goal of 100 
members was set up as a project for thé 
remaining months of the year. 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Alexander Grant, Professor of Voice, 
University of Colorado, and Lt. Governor 
of the Southwestern District for the state 
of Colorado, reports that the Colorado 
Chapter of NATS met in Denver on Fri- 
day evening, April 29. Mr. Grant stated 
that the occasion marks the first-known 
meeting of teachers of singing for any size- 
able group in his state. The chapter has 
a membership of 23 members. Mr. Grant 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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WHAT IS A CHAPTER? 


We are beginning to hear more and more 
about “chapters” these days, in connection 
with our National Association life. In the 
vernacular of an organization such as N.A. 
T.S.,a chapter represents a localized unit of 
~ National Association members. Its funda- 
mental and ultimate purposes are to pro- 
mote in every way possible the ideals, the 
routine, and the general extension of the 
work of the parent association within a 
certain specific area. 


The chapter may have its own local or- 
ganization of officers and procedure, pro- 
viding that the latter does not conflict in 
any way with the ethical, educational, 
cultural, and routine objectives and prac- 
tices set up by the National Association. 
In particular—one basic requirement must 
be adhered to. To become a member of any 
local unit or chapter of the National Asso- 
ciation, one must first be a member in 
good standing of the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing. The standards 
established for membership in a local 
chapter must be identical with those of 
the National Association. The membership 
requirement of first an affiliation with the 
latter body is completely fundamental and 
unalterable. Therefore, in any chapter of 
N.A.T.S. there must be but one type of 
membership—Active. There can be no as- 
sociate classification. 

The formation of local chapters—large 
or small—which, after authorization by 
the national executive committee, will bear 
the National Association official sanction 
and its seal of distinction, is a welcome 
innovation in the daily functioning of our 
national body of singing teachers. They 
provide the proper nucleus for sectional 
and inter-organization activity and mem- 
bership expansion and will carry effec- 
tively the work and understanding of 
N.A.T.S. into the far corners of the nation. 
Local chapters should prove of invaluable 
benefit to association members and to 
singing teachers in general, who are lo- 
cated in the more rural districts of the 
country. 

In illustration of a typical charter, one 
which has been approved by the national 
executive committee for the recently 
formed Boston, Mass. chapter, we reprint 
its content below. It is understood, of 
course, that such details as the number 
of officers, meetings, dues, etc., are sub- 
ject to the requirements of local conditions 
under which any chapter is formed and 
will function. 

(Continued on Page 8) 


GROUP INSURANCE 

In the March-April issue of The 
Bulletin, special reference was made 
to the fact that the membership of 
the National Association is now suf- 
ficiently large to permit the consid- 
eration of an acceptable Group In- 
surance Plan. The national executive 
committee has investigated all angles 
of the matter in careful fashion and 
with the view in mind of obtaining 
for our association members the most 
suitable plan of this type obtainable. 

When negotiations have been com- 
pleted, all members will be furnished 
with questionnaires and other liter- 
ature giving a complete picture and 
all. details of the opportunity to be 
made available to those holding 

N.A.T.S. memberships. 

When these are received, each 
member is urged to give the matter 
prompt and serious consideration 
and to return his or her signed ap- 
plication to the address indicated. on 
the questionnaire as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The success of this plan will de- 
pend upon an early response from 
our members, equivalent to a mini- 
mum coverage of 75% of the total 
membership of approximately 1,100. 

The benefits of Group Insurance 
which would accrue to the partici- 
pating members of the association 
are numerous and obvious. The hos- 
pitalization and surgery clauses con- 
tained in such a contract are, in 
themselves alone, invaluable insur- 
ance security. While the executive 
committee recognizes that a consid- 
erable portion of our teacher-mem- 
bers,—those who are teaching in col- 
leges and universities—are already 
carrying group insurance through 
these institutional channels, it is also 
cognizant of the fact that there 
are many other members — private 
teachers and others—who are not so 
well protected. Therefore let us 
cooperate wholeheartedly with one 
another by participating in the sub- 
scribing to as much coverage as may 
be found consistently possible. Our 
organization as an entity will be 
strengthened accordingly and we as 
individuals will reap benefits not 
otherwise so easily obtained. 


Watch for later announcements! 


WANTED — MORE ORATORIO 
RECORDS 


There is great scarcity of oratorio re- 
cordings. While of recent date some new 
records have been released, the present- 
day supply is in no way compatible with 
the demand from vocal studios not only of 
educational and musical institutions but 
from those of the private teacher of sing- 
ing. Oratorio, the highlight of sacred 
music, is now being taught more exten- 
sively and there is a definite increase in 
actual oratorio performances. All this is 
due to the seemingly intensified resurgence 
of audience, singer, and student interest 
in this specialized field of church music. 

The recording companies feel financially 
safe with the current wholesale output of 
“entertainment” or so-called “popular” 
records. Apparently they are overlooking 
the development of the very important 
educational and music fields and their 
need for reference recordings of oratorio 
arias, duets and, in some instances, quar- 
tets. For the purpose in question there is 
no necessity for making unwieldly record 
sets of complete oratorio scores with all 
the large-scale costs and other difficulties 
involved. Students.and singers are asking 
constantly for recordings of the usual well- 
known arias from the standard works, to 
be listened to from the standpoints of 
style, diction, phrasing, and general inter- 
pretation, and—not for the purpose of 
voice imitation. The supply is still woe- 
fully inadequate. 


While today’s roster in the field of high- 
ranking oratorio specialists is, unfortun- 
ately, not comparable to the golden day 
of oratorio artists prominent in and around 
the Evan Williams era, there is ample con- 
temporary talent available for the success- 
ful recording of oratorio arias in the old 
traditional style, if put to this use. Per- 
haps there arestill in existence old master- 
records of the period before mentioned, 
the vocal lines of which could be re- 
synchronized with modern orchestration. 
These would prove invaluable in their dis- 
play of musical taste and authentic style. 
At any rate, this is a problem of supply 
that should not continue to be overlooked 
by the recording companies—either es- 
thetically or commercially, and in this 
problem the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing has a deep and funda- 
mental professional interest. 


L. C. 
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FROM THE SECRETARY’S 
MAILBAG 


The executive committee and the edito- 
rial staff of The Bulletin are always happy 
to receive letters and messages from mem- 
bers of the association, which may contain 
their reactions to the benefits of member- 
ship in the National Association. Also 
those communications which may give ex- 
pression to constructive comment on all 
matters pertaining to the routine of our 
organization and the value of its achieve- 
ments. These should be sent to the national 
secretary, Walter Allen Stults, Box 694, 
Evanston, IIl. 

We are glad to reprint the following ex- 
cerpts from letters recently received by 
him: 

“My praises for this splendid organiza- 
tion know no bounds — and I extend my 
heartiest best wishes for its continuous 
remarkable success."—MRS. WILLIAM 
J. HAMLIN, Alexandria, La. 

“The certificate of membership came this 
morning. I am very proud to belong to the 
association and hope to be able to enter 
into every activity it sponsors.”—MISS 
ANN GORDON, Chicago, Illinois 

“First of all, let me thank you for all 
your correspondence addressed to me 
since my membership in the Association. 
I consider it a privilege to be a part of an 
organization like ours and I shall do all I 
can to uphold its standards.”—MAESTRO 
CESAR CHANFONI, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 
(Continued from 1) 

This summer will see the first of our 
teachers conferences under the program 
of the national advisory committee on 
vocal education held at Indiana University 
in August. Your participation is urgently 
invited. 

Our organization is a vital part of other 
national movements in the field of music. 
A member of the National Music Council, 
of UNESCO and closely allied with MTNA, 
we have a strong voice in all matters per- 
taining to our profession. 


Truly, as was pointed out in our annual 
meeting in December, this is the dawn of a 
new day in the voice teaching profession, 
with vocal education reaching new levels 
of efficiency and realizing a new dignity 
in its relation to the public. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD DeYOUNG, President 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 
EASTERN DISTRICT 


Andrews, Mr. Burnett B., St. Peter's Church, Morris- 
town, 

Blakeslee, Mrs. Carolyn Raney, 601 W. 115th St., New 
ork 25, N. Y. 

— Me. Earle B., 601 W. 115th St., New York 


Boyden, Miss Elva R., 12 Ralph Court, Brockton, Mass. 
Craig. Mrs. Frances Robbins, 57 Faxon Lane, Quincy, 
ass. 

Doyle, Mr. Frank E., 162 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Drew, Mrs. Jessie P., 131 Park Drive, Boston, Mass. 

Dunlevy, Mrs. Frances Ray, 120 Stedman St.,; Brook- 
line, Mass. 

Mrs. Katherine R., 691 Franklin Ave., Nut- 
€ 


ry, 
Gutscher, Mr. John W., 433 South Walnut St., West 
hester, Pa. 
Harper, Miss —" 38 Joy St., Boston 14, Mass 
Hec Heien A., 1825 Woodlawn Allen- 
tow 
Kyle, ‘Miss Leslie, 121 Austin St., Newtonville, Mass. 


ieee, | Mrs. Arthur V., 365 Woodland Place, Mead- 
ville, 
se Miss Lila, 194 Riverside Drive, New York 25, 


Monbleau, Mrs. Lola G., 58 Bexter St., Malden, Mass. 
7 =. George, 10 ‘West 33rd St., New York 1 


Shain, Miss Rose Wies, 7 Naples Rd., Brookline, Mass. 
Tataronis, Miss Amelia, 480 Boylston St., Boston 16, 


Mas 
Taylor, "Mrs. Berle Nye, 172 Burrill St., Swampscott, 


Wollman, ‘Miss Anna M., Mouat Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass. 
SOUT 


HERN DISTRICT 


Longre, Mrs. Robin Sweatt, 313 Bay St., Hattiesburg, 
iss. 
Martin, Mrs. Lillian C., Memphis Conservatory, 657 
Vance Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
Meyer, Mr. Wm. G., 2500 Saratoga Drive, Louisville 


5, Ky. 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Berggren, Mrs. Leah, 6509 N. Washtenaw Ave., Chi- 
cago 45, Ill. 
Hunter, Miss Marjorie, 321 Webster Ave., Chicago, III. 
Stewart, Mrs. Betty Dando, 1226 Woodland N.W., 
Canton 30, Ohio 
Tegnell, Mr. John Carl, Jr., School of Music, Ill. Wes- 
leyan Univ., Bloomington, Til. 
Zimmerman, Mr. ig W., 354 Farmers Trust Bldg., 
Fort Wayne 2, Ind 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Brunsvold, Mrs. Ophelia Ommundson, 44 North Ter- 
race, Fargo, N. D. 
Cassling, Mrs. Helen Tefft, 1326 Brady St., Daven- 


port, lowa 
Halling, Mr. Elias J., State Teachers College, Man- 
kato, Minn. 
Kise, Mrs. Agnes J., 812 Sixth Ave. So., Moorhead, 
inn. 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Clarke, Miss Mariamne, Sacred Heart Dominican Coll., 
Almeda Rd. and Dixie Dr., Houston 4, Tex 
Cook, Mrs. Clara Counts, 2100 N.W. 18th, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
Curry, Miss Ina Pearl, 706 Stuart Ave., Houston, Tex. 
Hall, Mr. Arthur E., Sacred Heart Dom nican Coll., 
Almeda Rd. and Dixie Dr., Houston 4, Tex. 
Hawkins, Mr. John M., Box 23, Estancia, N. Mex. 
Hawkinson, Mrs. Marguerite, 118 S. Center, Ada,Oxla. 
Murr, Miss Elizabeth, 3629 Princeton St., Dallas, Tex. 
Plasterer, Mr. Rolland, McPherson College, McPher- 
son, Kans. 
NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Enlow, Mr. Cecil E., 4028 S. Grand, Spokane, Wash. 


COLUMBUS, O., MEETING 

Regional Governor Toren reports that 
the 65th convention of the Ohio M.T.A., 
will occur June 14, 15, 16 at Columbus, O. 
Dale V. Gilliland, NATS, will direct the 
voice session, June 15: the following NATS 
members will also participate—Cameron 
McLean, Detroit, Mich., Cecil Stewart, Al- 
liance, O., William Wheeler, Cleveland, O., 
Kenneth M. Westerman, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Louis H. Diercks, Columbus, O. A detailed 
account of the foregoing will appear in the 
next Bulletin issue. 


| 
| 
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PHONATION* 
By 
HERBERT GOULD 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


With how much physiology—to mention 
only one aspect of singing—should a voice 
student be required to familiarize himself? 
Judging from available literature on the 
general subject of voice, the requirements 
extend all the way from simple empyricism 
to acquaintance with the nomenclature 
~ and functions of the whole physical struc- 
ture from pelvis to cranium. Pure empy- 
ricism is cumbersome, variable, and un- 
necessary; over-emphasis on anatomy may 
lead to confusion by missing the great 
truth that singing is, after all, a simple, 
spontaneous, and mental process. Mental 
attitudes are of prime importance to the 
student. Love of singing alone may not 
have any assessable value, but in the great 
majority of cases, the organs of phonation 
respond more normally in the student who 
loves to sing than in the student who does 
not. Joy is perhaps the greatest aid among 
mental attitudes. A happy frame of mind 
does much toward arranging the organs 
of phonation in the best relations and posi- 
tions for singing. A “happy throat” or a 
“laughing throat” is seldom a strained 
throat. 

I believe that no voice ever develops fully 
until laryngeal contortion and movement 
have been reduced to a minimum. The 
voice cannot be expected to sing its best if 
it is constantly beset by muscular action 
which it must resist while in the act of 
phonation. Phonation involves the breath- 
ing, the laryngeal area and all resonance 
areas. Breath intake can so upset proper 
throat conditions as to make phonation 
difficult, or it can set the instrument in 
such perfect arrangement that phonation 
is spontaneous. The student should learn 
how to take in his breath as a first step in 
learning to sing. 

In the early lessons, a hasty intake of 
breath should not be allowed. The student 
should habitually direct his thought to the 
lower borders of the ribs, realizing that ex- 
pansion there, rather than anything that 
goes on in the upper chest or throat region, 
is the means of inflating the lungs and of 
lowering the diaphragm. This action when 
correctly performed, opens the throat and 
resonance chambers, and relaxes the roots 
of the tongue. It obviates the likelihood of 
raised shoulders or a too highly elevated 
chest. 

Every singer aspires to attain, among 
other arts, that of legato singing. This be- 
gins with a legato or unobtrusive tonal at- 
tack. It is evidenced further in an even scale 
throughout the range, a common denomi- 
nation of resonance in all vowel sounds, 
breath support and projection of all con- 
sonants in pitch, and a tapered, or smooth 


release of the tone. The first element, an 
unobstrusive attack, is most easily ac- 
complished if inhalation is learned as de- 
scribed above. 


A legato scale is not attained merely by 
instruction to the student to sing smooth- 
ly. The varying qualities of tone, due to 
what are called “registers” of the voice, 
cannot be blended without skillful direc- 
tion. Although what I shall say on this 
subject is, in my opinion, not debatable, 
I am aware that it may provoke an argu- 
ment. The technique I wish to suggest is 
one, I acknowledge, which must be 
thoroughly understood to be safely taught. 


There is a definite relation between the 
position and action of the tongue and the 
position of the larynx in phonation. When 
this is understood and demonstrated, the 
voice will be able to move through its en- 
tire range without revealing change of 
quality due to change of so-called regis- 
ters, and will at the same time retain a 
constant tone level. By tone level, I mean 
the maintenance of a constant point of 
resonance, so that the low tones do not 
growl nor are the higher tones forced into 
a squeal high up in the naso-pharynx with 
a quality unrelated to the rest of the voice. 

The flattened tongue and the larynx at 
its level when in repose, resulting normal- 
ly from correct inhalation, must be re- 
tained not only at the impulse of the tone 
but at all times and in all pitches. Upon 
this point there seems to be little dissent, 
but all do not agree upon the means by 
which this is to be achieved. I refer to 
the bracing of the larynx or anchorage of 
it by means of the roots of the tongue. 
Some students employ this means natur- 
ally without realizing that they are em- 
ploying it. Every movement of the roots 
of the tongue affects the positions and 
functioning of the glottal section and of 
other elements in the laryngeal area. The 
maintenance of the larynx level by this 
means is not to be attempted without wise 
and understanding guidance; otherwise it 
may result in hardness of the throat and 
distortion of the entire sound-producing 
instrument, lameness of the tongue and 
jaw, etc. It is simple, safe, and effective if 
understood simply as maintenance of the 
inhalation level by preventing tongue and 
larynx from being moved from _ that 
position. 

Many teachers think that an attempt to 
correct an obstreperous and unruly tongue 
is likely to make the student what they 
call “tongue-conscious.” I would rather 
that a student become “tongue-conscious” 
than to permit the bad effects resulting 
from failure to rule the tongue. The effi- 
cacy of this anchorage of the larynx is 
proven also when the principle is applied 
to the problem of “breaks” in the voice at 
the point where one type of resonance 


gives place to another, such as that often 
apparent in a contralto voice in the change 
from middle to chest tones. Dr. Douglas 
Stanley has explained why this is possible. 
His discoveries reveal that such a break is 
the result of a rough interchange of 
muscular controls from the crycothyroid 
to the artenoid bands in the ascending 
scale and vice versa in the descending 
scale. There is an instant when neither 
band is operative and the cords relax: this 
causes the break. Anchorage of the larynx 
by the means described effects an overlap 
of these controls so that one does not let 
go until after the other has become effec- 
tive. It is that simple. 

In my definition of legato singing is in- 
cluded constant tone level or an established 
level from which all resonance seems to 
originate. This level I conceive as that of 
the hum produced by the constant sound 
of “N”. It is possible to make all tone 
sound as if established at one level, by 
bringing a high point of resonance into 
the middle and low tones, and by thinking 
of the mask resonance as drawn back and 
downward in the upper ranges. This gives 
unbroken continuity throughout the whole 
vocal range. 

Legato singing is impossible unless con- 
sonants are sung or imagined in pitch with 
the vowel to which they are adjacent. Con- 
sonants should punctuate but not inter- 
rupt the flow of tone, as chips dropped on 
the surface of a stream give character to 
the surface but do not interefere with its 
progress. 

And now a word about the technique of 
the staccato, or “detached” tone, to give its 
translation from the Italian, as a tech- 
nique in phonation. In my opinion, the 
staccato should not be attempted until the 
student has some mastery of diaphragm- 
atic action, at least sufficient to enable him 
to make the sudden retraction which will 
prevent pressure from remaining too long 
on the glottis. Rapid panting is the best 
exercise to insure this result. The breath 
must only tap the cords and be retracted 
instantly. Failure at this point has in- 
jured many a fine young coloratura: the 
staccato has become a muscular throat 
contraction instead of a breath action. 

While on this subject I wish to protest 
against the manner in which rapid runs 
and passages are too often treated. Such 
phrases can and should be sung in a leg- 
gato, “bound together” fashion, and not 
with breaks in the intervals intended to 
prevent smearing. Bad laryngeal habits 
are formed when a distorted emphasis is 
placed upon pitch transmission. The fear 
that a student will slur sometimes causes 
the teacher to drive the voice from one 
pitch to another with such emphasis that 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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WORKSHOP MEETING 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Educational Psychology. The nature and 
types of learning-motivation and re- 
ceptivity in learning. Dr. Wm. H. Fox, 
School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Anatomy and Physiology. Mechanisms 
of Breathing, Phonation (larynx) and 
Hearing. Resonance and vocal quality. 
Dr. Robert L. Milisen, Head of the 
Speech Clinic, Indiana University. 

Psychological Approach to Vocal Train- 
ing. Voice Training as habit forming— 
Freeing the vocal mechanism—Sing- 
ing as a whole response—Use of Visu- 
alization and tonal imagery—Artistic 
Deviations in performance. Psycho- 
logical problems of interpretation and 
Expressions. 


Physics and the Acoustics of Musical 


Sound. The nature of vibration phe-. 


nomena in relation to music—The 
characteristics of sound waves—The 
acoustical aspects of hearing—The 
production of musical sound—The 
characteristics of different scales and 
tonalities. Prof. Newell H. Long, School 
of Music, Indiana University. 

Recording and Broadcasting. Various 

useful electronic recording and repro- 
ducing instruments. George F. Sid- 
dons, Electronic Engineer, Indiana 
University. 

Association members not receiving their 
copies of the National Association’s official 
brochure are requested to communicate 
at once with Prof. William E. Ross, Na- 
tional Association Chairman of the Work- 
shop Meeting, Indiana University School 
of Music, Bloomington, Indiana. 


PHONATION 
(Continued from Page 6) 


there is a definite jolt of the larynx at 
every pitch change. 

And now to summarize briefly. Prepare 
the singing instrument by thoughtfully 
conceived inhalation, comfortably filling 
the lungs and relaxing the organs of pho- 
nation—larynx, tongue, jaw. Bring breath 
(power) impulsion from the abdominal 
depths, preventing the lower rib line from 
collapse. Allow no disturbance of inhala- 
tion position in the throat or mouth, either 
at the impulse of the tone or on changes 
in pitch. Keep a consciousness of complete 
activation of all available resonance areas, 
directing tone always along the roof of the 
mouth and outward. Tolerate no sem- 
blance of laziness either of mind or body. 
And there you have it! It is always hard 
to sing the wrong way, but natural and 
easy to sing the right way. 

* Excerpts from a paper read at the 1948 
National Association Convention in Chicago. 


REGIONAL NEWS 


‘Continued from Page 3) 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 

has also effected the appointment of as- 
sistant officers for the Chapter. He states 
that an additional chapter meeting will be 
held during the early fall. season. 

Dr. H. Grady Harlan, regional governor, 
Southwestern District, reports that at the 
meeting of Texas members held at Dallas 
on March 25, Mr. John Seagle, professor 
of voice, Trinity University, San Antonio, 
was chairman and conducted a very inter- 
esting discussion on teaching problems. 

Dr. Harlan announces the following ap- 
pointments of state chairmen for the 
Southwestern District: Arkansas, Russell 
C. Nelson, State College, Conway, Ark.; 
Colorado, Alexander Grant, Univ. of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colo.; Kansas, Dr. Robert 
M. Taylor, State College, Hays, Kans.; 
Oklahoma, Henry Hobart, Phillips Uni- 
versity, Enid, Okla.; Texas, Dr. Ralph 
Ewing, Trinity Univ., San Antonio, Texas; 
New Mexico, Karl Moltmann, Highlands 
Univ., Las Vegas, N. M.; Utah, Mrs. Allie 
M. Clark, 389 N. University Ave., Provo, 
Utah. 

A Southwestern District full-scale con- 
vention is scheduled for October—to be 
held in Oklahoma City. 

Late information received announces 
the date of the next Colorado Chapter 
meeting as October 14, Olin Hotel, Denver. 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 

Harry F. Taylor, regional governor, an- 
nounces the gain of a number of new 
members this year. Definite plans under 
the joint direction of Governor Taylor and 
Representative-at-Large Martha Craig 
are in progress for an important district 
meeting early in the fall. He further re- 
ports that members of the National Asso- 
ciation in North Carolina have been ac- 
tive in presenting excellent musical pro- 
grams throughout the state. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 

A communication to Regional Governor 
Hadley R. Crawford from Mrs. Margaret 
Sheridan, Secretary, Twin Cities group of 
the National Association, states that the 
members held their second meeting on 
May 10 in the Library of Scott Hall, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Program consisted 
of Bell Laboratories’ High Speed Motion 
Pictures of the Human Vocal Cords, fol- 
lowed by The Rehearsal, a short film show- 
ing the preparation of a Bell Telephone 
Hour on the radio. John Thut, program 
chairman, led a lively discussion based on 
the pictures and announced at the con- 
clusion, that programs built on the Re- 
search Council’s plan of study would be 
prepared for next fall. 

Chairman Roy Schuessler presented 
Mrs. Helen Steen Huls, St. Cloud, Minn., 


national second vice-president. Mrs. Huls 
answered questions about the national as- 
sociation’s policies and The Bulletin, an- 
nounced next year’s convention and ex- 
tended an invitation to the members to at- 
tend the West Coast’s August meeting in 
San Francisco. Adjournment of reguiar 
meetings until October followed. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

The following state chairmen have been 
appointed by Regional Governor Lilian 
G. McCook: Kentucky, Leslie R. Putnam 
(also representative-at-large) Murray, 
Ky.; Mississippi, Frank Slater, Jackson, 
Miss.; Alabama, Vernon E. Noah, Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN DISTRICT 

The Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion will hold its second 1949 convention at 
the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 
17-21. 

ikegional Governor Eugene Fulton of the 
California-Western District, N.A.T.S. an- 
nounces that our National Association will 
direct the MTNA vocal forum and clinic. 
Also, that the California-Western District 
meeting will be held on the afternoon and 
evening (dinner intermission) of Aug. 19, 
at the Clift Hotel, Governor Fulton pre- 
siding. 

The MTNA voice forum (Aug. 17) will 
be in charge of Dr. Ray Crittenden, Los 
Angeles and papers will be read by 2nd 
Vice-President Helen Steen Huls, National 
Secretary Walter Allen Stults and Mr. 
Frank Pursell of Sacramento. Mr. Allen 
Lindquest, N.A.T.S., Los Angeles, will 
serve as chairman of the MTNA clinic 
(Aug. 18) and the panel will consist of the 
following N.A.T.S. members—Regional 
governor, Northwestern District Melvin 
H. Geist: Regional governor, Southwestern 
District Dr. H. Grady Harlan and Mr. 
Luther B. Marchant of Oakland, Cal. 

A more detailed report of these meetings 
will be included in the early fall Bulletin. 


“It does not matter how much, but how we 
sing. One must give up the idea of producing 
a great singer in the course of a year. A me- 
chanic is given three or four years to learn, and 
an artist is supposed to be ready in a month.” 

MANSTEIN (History of Song - 1845) 


IN MEMORIAM 
with deep regret 


The National Association announces 
the death of our fellow-members 


GAIL GARDNER 
of New York City 

R. NORMAN JOLLIFFE 
of New York City 
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WHAT IS A CHAPTER? 
(Continued from Page 4) 


The Boston Chapter 


The National Association of Teachers 
of Singing 

NAME: This Organization shall be known 
as the Boston Chapter of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing. 

OBJECTIVES: The objectives of the Bos- 
ton Chapter shall be to protect and ad- 

~ vance the ideals and the educational and 
cultural development of Vocal Art. 

To offer a forum for Vocal Teachers 
where matters pertaining to their wel- 
fare and advancement can be considered 
and acted upon. 

To every member—added prestige and 
recognition through their membership 
in the Boston Chapter. 

To organize and promote discussion 
groups for the exchange of ideas. To 
become better acquainted with other 
teachers of Voice and to offer periodical 
programs for the benefit of every mem- 
ber. 

MEMBERSHIP: Membership in the Bos- 
ton Chapter shall include only those who 
are members of the National Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Singing. 

ORGANIZATION: The Officers shall con- 
sist of a President, Vice-President, Sec- 
retary, Treasurer and a Board of five 
directors. The Board of directors as 
follows: Two shall be elected for a term 
of three years, two for a term of two 
years and one for a term of one year. 
The President shall also appoint a Mem- 
bership Committee of three to present 
names and recommendations for mem- 

bership. 

DUTIES OF OFFICERS: The President 
shall preside at all meetings of the Chap- 
ter and present such matters as may 
properly come before the meeting. 

The Vice-President shall assist the 
President in his duties and preside at 
meetings when the President is absent. 

The Secretary shall keep accurate 
minutes of all meetings and conduct 
necessary correspondence. 

The Treasurer shall keep an accurate 
account of the finances of the Chapter, 
send statements to members, receive all 


dues, and pay all approved bills of the 
Chapter. 

The Board of Directors with the of- 
ficers as ex-officio members of the Board 
shall outline programs and direct the 
policy and growth of the Chapter. 
Secure speakers and other talent when- 
ever necessary. 

MEETINGS: The Regular Meetings of the 
Boston Chapter shall be held in Novem- 
ber, February and May of each season 
and at such other times as may be des- 
ignated by the Officers and Board of 
Directors. 

The Annual Meeting shall be held in 
May of each year. 

DUES: The dues for membership in the 
Boston Chapter shall be $3.00 each year 
and are payable in October. 


RESONATION 
(Continued from Page 2) 


The thinking of the voice teaching pro- 
fession in the field of resonation has, for 
the last two decades, been greatly in- 
fluenced by the remarkable work of G. 
Oscar Russell, published in 1928 in his text 
book “The Vowel.” But being untrained 
in science and in scientific language, we 
have accepted as facts statements made 
by Dr. Russell which he never intended as 
such, and which later research has shown 
to be far from the facts. Many of our pro- 
fession have twisted certain doubtful, 
qualified and uncertain statements which 
Russell made in “The Vowel” into dogma, 
such as “Vowels are formed in the 
pharynx” or “Vowels are formed in the 
larynx,” something which Russell never in- 
tended and for which succeeding research 
has shown practically no evidence. As far 
as is known at the present time, the pri- 
mary form of all vowels is a shape between 
the tongue and the roof of the mouth and 
seems to have nothing to do with the 
pharynx or larynx, except that the muscle 
actions producing the fundamental tone 
and explosive puffs in the larynx and re- 
enforced in the pharynx, feed the vowel 
form in the mouth; and when vowel actions 
are tense in any way, the muscle actions 
of jaw, tongue, soft palate, cheeks and 
lips have tendencies to reflect those ten- 
sions back toward the pitch mechanism. 


Much of the terminology which we use 
to describe resonance to our students has 
nothing to do with what the student does 
but only with what we hear. “White” and 
“dark” are good descriptions of turkey 
meat, but they do not make clear to a 
student that he is using muscle actions 
which oralize his tone too much, or that 
we wish him to use muscle actions which 
would nasalize his tone more. Such terms 
as nasalization, oralization, full resonated 
tones, muscle blocked, free, clear, breathy, 
increased resonation of the fundamental 
tone, increased resonation of the vowel 
formant all have to do with muscle ac- 
tions which the student uses in tone pro- 
duction and with the results of those 
actions. 


The need in voice teaching is for simple 
technique, by means of which the student 
can analize his own faults as he vocal- 
izes, and through which he can build into 
his body the muscle actions that produce 
fully resonated tones until such muscle ac- 
tions develop to associative level. When 
this is achieved, he can, without conscious 
thought, use body, mind and voice for in- 
terpreting emotionally the thoughts and 
moods of the poem or text which he is 
singing. 

* Presented at the 1948 National Association 
Convention in Chicago. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Abercrombie, Mrs. Eleanor, 1225 Eighth Ave. W., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 
Ballew, Mr. Clay, 3929 Shenandoah, St. Louis, Mo. 
mes. "Miss Germaine, 134 Eastern’ Ave. ., Fall River, 
ass. 
Blackwelder, Mr. Martin L., Carson Newman Coll., 
Jefferson City, Tenn. 
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enosha, is. 

Cooper, Mr. Oscar A., R.F.D. No. 2, Grove City, Pa. 
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Washington 
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